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the flighty offspring of Romanticism and 
Classicism ? That the Phantasus was known 
to Goethe, need, of course, not be demon- 
strated. His high opinion of Tieck is well 
known. 

Kuno Francke. 
Harvard University. 



Only, — AD VERSA TIVE. — MISPLA CE- 
MENT OF ADVERB. 
I. 

"There is [in Boston] a sort of park, the 
'Common,' with iron railings, and houses 
something like the Piccadilly row above the 
Green Park, only all residences without shops. 
... It is really very tolerably English in the 
town [Boston]. The harbour is very pretty. 
It is like a very good sort of English country 
town in some respects. "—Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Letter, Boston, November 15, 1852.— Poems 
and Prose Remains, vol. i., p. 184. 

Only, as used above, seems identical in 
sense with but; commonly, however, the ad- 
versative only means but>p\\\% something more. 
The adversative only is an outgrowth of the 
sense solely that often belongs to the adverb 
only. Expression of its meaning by supply- 
ing the words understood would take dif- 
ferent forms according to circumstances ; as, 
this being understood solely (with or with- 
out that); — this being reserved, excepted, 
changed, asked, begged, etc., solely (with or 
without that). — Do what you like, only don't 
miss the train. 

A few illustrations of the adversative only 
are given below ; the substitution of but in any 
of these passages would cause sc me loss or 
distortion of the sense. 

" My father was a yeoman, and had no lands 
of his own, only he had a farm of three or 
four pound a year at the uttermost, . . . " — 
Hugh Latimer, First Sermon before Edward 
VI, Typical Selections from the Best Eglish 
Writers (Clarendon Press Series), vol. i., p. 3. 

" But since you command, I obey, onely let 
me say thus much, . . . "—Sir Philip Sidney, 
Arcadia (ed. 1598), p. 304. 

" I am in all affected as your selfe, 
Glad that you thus continue your resolve, 
To sucke the sweets of sweete Philosophic 
Onely (good master) while we do admire 
This vertue and this morall discipline, 
Let's be no Stoickes, nor no stocks I pray." — 
The Taming of the Shrew, Act. I., sc. i. 



"... but when I came back, I found no sign 
of any visitor, only there sat a creature like a 
wild cat upon one of the chests. . . ." — Defoe, 
Robinson Crusoe, (Stockdale ed., 1790) vol. i., 
p. 67. 

"The field began to be now clear, both 
armies stood, as it were, gazing at one another, 
only the king, having rallied his foot, seemed 
inclined to renew the charge. . ." — Defoe, 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (Oxford, 1840), p. 170. 

"Such artifices, indeed, were not unknown 
in the old Proven9al poetry. . . Only, in Ros- 
setti at least, they are redeemed by a serious 
purpose. . . ." — Walter Pater, Appreciations 
(London, 1889), pp. 233-4. 

"Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, be- 
lieve me there's a way ! 
Only let me lead the line. . . ." 

Browning, Hervi Riel, vi. 

"I propped her head up as before, 

Only, this time my shoulder bore 

Her head, which droops upon it still." — 

Id., Porphyria ' s Lover. 

" [Daniel] Webster's father had a neighbour, 
who was an honest, well-behaved man, only 
given to drink."— Arthur Hugh Clough, Let- 
ter, January 3, 1853. 

". . . and, only she did not dare to own it to 
herself, was a great deal happier than she 
had been for many a day.— Thackeray, The 
Ravenswing, ch. vi. 

". . . for was it not an island, only with a 
better climate?" — Beaconsfield, Lothair, ch. 
lxx. 

"... a legitimate enhancement of the worth 
of classical study ; only one that is liable to be 
exaggerated, and perverted to the service of 
narrow-mindedness and pedantry." — William 
Dwight Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies (New York, 1873), p. 407. 

"We may believe him [De Quincey]; only 
he disliked, in others, that which was the 
express image of one of his own most marked 
peculiarities." — Fitzedward Hall, Recent Ex- 
emplifications of False Philology (New York, 
1872), p. 9., foot-note. 

"Petrarch, too, was a Florentine by origin, 
only not born there because of one of the 
accidents of her turbulent history." — Mrs. 
Oliphant, The Makers of Venice (London, 
1888), Part II., ch. ii.,p. 176. 

" But it must nevertheless not be supposed 
that his [Girtin's] finest drawings . . . were 
completed without thought or labour, only that 
he began them with a clear conception to 
which he adhered."— Cosmo Monkhouse, The 
Earlier English Water- Colour Painters (Lon- 
don, 1890), p. 45. 

"In the end it will prevail; only we must 
have patience."— Matthew Arnold, Mixed Es- 
says (New York, 1883), "Falkland." 
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" Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the 

fever ! 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one's neck in a nut- 
shell." 
— Longfellow's Evangeline, 11. 994-6. — See also 11. 1269 and 
1297. 

The censure of the use of only as an adver- 
sative is passed here with the mention of it. 

II. 

The commonest meanings of the adverb only 
are (approximately) "solely" and "merely." 
Critics often note instances of what they as- 
sume to be a misplacement of the adverb only 
in sentence making. Instances of an assumed 
misplacement of only, cited by Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, are given below ; the italics are Dr. 
Hall's. 

"The infinitive of the verb is now only used 
substantively, as a nominative."— Cited in Dr. 
Hall's Doctor Indoctus (London, 1880) at page 
19. The sentence is quoted from Professor 
John Nichol's English Composition. Dr. Hall, 
commenting on it, says : " Vague, with a mis- 
placement of ' only.' " 

"The possessive form only attaches to the 
last term of a title." — Cited in Doctor Indoctus, 
at page 32, from the same book. 

"This fraud could only be counteracted by 
an edition equally cheap and more commodi- 
ous." — Cited in Dr. Hall's Modern English 
(New York, 1873), at page 200 (foot-note), from 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope. In the index to 
Modern English there is the reference, " Only, 
misplacement of, 200." 

"When next you see the bird which now 
perches above your head, you will only have 
five days more to live." — Cited in Dr. Hall's 
Recent Ex emplifications of False Philology 
(New York, 1872), at page 21 (foot-note), from 
De Quincey's writings. The quotations from 
De Quincey among which this one appears are 
introduced by Dr. Hall, with the following 
prefatory words : " Page upon page might be 
filled with specimens of Mr. De Quincey's bad 
or dubious English. A few samples are sub- 
joined." 

"But, though we were ten days in Naples, I 
only saw one quarrel," etc. — Cited in Recent 
Exemplifications of False Philology from Mr. 
W. D. Howells's Italian Journeys. In the 
index to Recent Ex emplifications one finds, 
"Only, misplacement of, 21, 107." At page 



2i, in a foot-note, is the quotation from De 
Quincey produced above ; in a foot-note at 
page 107 is the quotation from Mr. Howells 
just cited. 

Eight instances of an assumed misplacement 
of only in Professor Nichol's English Compo- 
sition are noted by Dr. Hall in Doctor Indoc- 
tus. 

If the usage of English literature has deter- 
mined what is the right place for only in a 
sentence, the fact is important as regards Eng- 
lish composition. Whether the right place for 
only has been so determined is a question that 
I shall not consider at present, but I will try 
to show by literary examples having a con- 
siderable range of time and character that the 
assumed misplacement of only, in the quota- 
tions given above as part of those cited by Dr. 
Hall, contravenes a rule of doubtful obligation. 
A single example is quoted from each author 
cited. The quotations are in the alphabetical 
order of the names of their authors. 

" For a sound cause he could not fight, be- 
cause there was none ; he could only fight for 
the least bad of two unsound ones."— Matthew 
Arnold, Mixed Essays (New York, 1883), 
"Falkland." 

"What I admire [said Mr. Phoebus] in the 
order [English nobility] to which you belong 
is that they do live in the air, that they excel 
in athletic sports, that they can only speak 
one language, and that they_ never read." — 
Beaconsfield, Lothair, ch. xxix. 

"... they had only arrived two days before 
. . ." — Walter Besant, Armorel of Lyonesse, 
Part I., ch. iv. 

" My boots have only been blackened once 
during the last two months."— Isabella L. 
Bird, A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains, 
Letter XII. 

"It [Judith] was found in the same MS. as 
Beowulf, and of the twelve books in which it 
was originally written, we only possess the 
three last, . . ." — Stopford Brooke, Eng. Lit. 
Primer (New York, 1894), sec. 10., p. 15. 

" For my part I have ever believed, and do 
now know, that there are Witches : they that 
doubt of these, do not only deny them, but 
Spirits ; and are obliquely and upon conse- 
quence a sort not of Infidels but Atheists." — 
Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Part I, 
sec. xxx., p. 50., Golden Treasury Series. 

"My Lord, I onely come to say, y'are wel- 
come, 
And so must say, farewell." — 

Chapman, The Gentleman Usher, Act I,sc. i, 
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{The Comedies and Tragedies 0/ George Chap- 
man, London, 1873). 

". . . also my lord Goring, then only called 
colonel Goring . . ." — Defoe, Memoirs of a 
Cavalier (Oxford, 1840), p. 196. 

"We can only collect a few remaining 
features, which have lived through the col- 
lision of races . . ." — John Earle, The Philol- 
°gy of t ne English Tongue, 5th ed., sec. 

57i- 

"The 'Night Thoughts' only differ from 
his [Young's] previous works in the degree 
and not in the kind of power they manifest." — 
George Eliot, Essays and Leaves from a 
Note-Book (2d ed., Edinburgh, 1884), p. 38. 

" In 1525 Francis himself was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pavia, and was only released 
after consenting to a treaty (which he did not 
keep), by which he yielded many things to 
the Emperor." — Edward A. Freemen, Gen- 
eral Sketch of European History (London, 
1885), ch. xiii., sec. 8., p. 257. 

" During peace these colonies have only ex- 
perienced the advantages of union with us." 
— James Anthony Froude, The English in the 
West Indies (New York, 1888), p. 3. 

"They [candles] were usually brought in with 
tea; but we only burned one at a time." — 
Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ch. v. 

"... she asked him in an angry tone, what 
he did there ; to which he only replied in an 
ironical way, by drinking her health." — Gold- 
smith, The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxi. 

"A falsehood was to her |ElizabethJ simply 
an intellectual means of meeting a difficulty ; 
and the ease with which she asserted or de- 
nied whatever suited her purpose was only 
equaled by the cynical indifference with which 
she met the exposure of her lies as soon as their 
purpose was answered."— J. R. Green, A 
Short History of the English People (New 
York, 1882), ch. vii., sec. in., p. 378. 

" Mr. D'Israeli there [in Curiosities of 
Literahire\ calls the French demoralisation a 
'barbarous term.' By this we are only to 
understand that he disrelished the political 
principles of its reputed author." — Fitzedward 
Hall, Modern English (New York, 1873), p. 42, 
foot-note. — This instance of the " misplace- 
ment " of only by Dr. Hall is exceptional. 

". . . but how completely Turner's conduct 
in this matter proves that he can only have 
been elected [Royal Academician] on his 
merits." — Philip Gilbert Hamerton, The Life 
off. M. W. Turner (London, 1879), p. 51. 

"... a knowledge of the world only means 
a knowledge of our own interest." — William 
Hazlitt, On Knowledge of the World (Sketches 
and Essays, London, 1894., p. 123). 

" There are peasant farmers and gentlemen 
farmers everywhere. But the man I have in 
my eye is only to be found at home." — T. E. 
Kebbel, English Country Life (London, 1891), 
p. in. 



". . . that blind rancorous hatred of Eng- 
land that only reaches its full growth across 
the Atlantic." — Rudyard Kipling, Mine Own 
People (authorized ed., New York, 1891), The 
Mutiny of the Mavericks, p. 68. 

". . . the diffidence which becomes a judge 
who has only heard but one side." — Macaulay, 
Bertrand Barere. 

"Their friendship had only lasted a year 
when she died . . ." — John Morley, Critical 
Miscellanies (London, 1888), vol. iii., p. 357. 

". . . but these excursive acts only occupied 
their leisure hours." — J. H. Newman, Autobio- 
graphical Memoir (London, 1890), ch. i. 

" In London he had only hadeyes for Susie 
Moore." — W. E. Norris, Mrs. Fenton, ch. x. 

" He was very deaf, and could only hear 
through a long trumpet and an india-rubber 
tube." — Marianne North, Recollections of a 
Happy Life (2d. ed., London, 1892), vol. ii., p. 
131- 

". . . accused before the Venetian governor 
of treasonable practices, and only saved by 
the arrival of the great convoy from Venice. 
. . ." — Mrs. Oliphant, The Makers of Venice 
(London, 1888), Part II., ch. ii., p. 176. 

"... men . . . who do not desire to steal 
baubles and common trash, but wish only to 
possess peculiar rarities. . ." — Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, "Twelfth Discourse" (Literary Works, 
London, 1879, vol. ii., p. 50). 

". . . you shall have this armour willingly, 
which I did onely put on to do honor to the 
owner. . ." — Sir Philip Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 
1598), p. 41- 

". . . but these [Hearts] are too perishable 
to preserve their Memories, which can only be 
done by the Pens of able and faithful Histo- 
rians." — Swift, A Proposal for Correcting, Im- 
proving and Ascertaining the English Tongue 
(second ed., London, 1712), p. 38. 

"We have only had one really fine day." — 
John Addington Symonds, In the Key of Blue, 
etc. (London, 1893), p. 185. 

"He knew all the best [billiard] tables in 
town, and the marker at Hunt's could only 
give him ten." — Thackeray, The Ravensiving, 
ch. i. 

The collocation of only illustrated in the 
examples given above is infrequent in some of 
the works mentioned, but in most of them it 
occurs so often as to leave the impression that 
it is the commonest of the collocations in which 
only is used ; its frequency is especially no- 
ticeable in writings that show spontaneity. 

R. O. Williams. 
New York City. 



NO TES ON Feeder Larcwidas. 
These notes pertain to the text of the poem 
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